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Lord, give to men who are old and rougher 
The things that little children suffer, 

And let keep bright and undefiled 

The young years of the little child. 


—JouNn MASEFIELD 


OHIO VALLEY REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Indianapolis, March 28-29, 1930 


Fripay, March 28,9 a.m. Registration. (All meet- 
ings at Claypool Hotel.) 
10 a. m.— Hon. Frank J. Lahr, Judge, Marion County 
Juvenile Court, Indianapolis, presiding 
The Program of Public Service in Child 
Welfare—the Part the County 
and the State May Exercise 
—Mrs. S. H. Bing, Supt., State Divi- 
sion of Charities, Columbus, 
Ohio 
—Hershel Alt, Director of Field 
Work, Ormsby Village, Anchor- 
age, Kentucky 
—L. H. Millikan, State Agent, Board 
of State Charities, Indianapolis 
12:15 p. Luncheon 


Dr. Amos W. Butler, President, Indiana — 


Society for Mental Hygiene, Indian- 
apolis, presiding 
The White House Conference 
—Dr. H. E. Barnard, Director, White 
House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
Child Welfare Program of the Boston 
Conference 

—Howard R. Knight, Secretary, Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 
Columbus, Ohio 

2:30 p.m.—David Liggett, Director, Community 

Fund, Indianapolis, presiding 

Child Guidance Clinic: 

Demonstration. The Social, Physical 
and Mental Aspects of Child 
Welfare Problems 

—Dr. Helen P. Langner, Director, 
Child Guidance Clinic, Indiana 
University School of Medicine, 
Indianapolis 

The Effect of the Clinic upon Social 
Work in the Child Welfare Field 

—Dr. Louis A. Lurie, Director, Psy- 
chopathic Institute of the Jewish 
Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio 


6:30 ep. m.— Dinner 
Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon, Evansville, 
Indiana, presiding 
The Delinquent Child: Foster Home or 
Institution— Which? 
—Mrs. Edith M. H. Baylor, Director 
of Children’s Work, Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass. 
SaturpDay, March 29 
9 a.mM.—Galen F. Achauer, Director, Juvenile 
League, Cincinnati, Ohio, presiding 
Social Treatment of Problem Children: 
When Shall a Child be Placed in 
an Institution? When in a 
Boarding Home? When in a 
Free Home? 
—Dr. John B. Ascham, Supt., The 
Children’s Home, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
—Geraldine B. Graham, Children’s 
Bureau, Louisville, Kentucky 
—Alice Fiske, Director, Indianapolis 
Orphan Asylum, Indianapolis 
The Child Born Out of Wedlock, 
—Mrs. Edith M. H. Baylor 
M.— Luncheon 
H. V. Bastin, Supt., Louisville and 
Jefferson County Children’s Home, 
Louisville, Kentucky, presiding 
Enriching the Program of Children’s 
Institutions 
—Dr. C. C. Carstens, Executive Di- 
rector, Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc. 


12:15 P. 


INSTITUTION NEWS 


A visit was made to the Presbyterian Orphanage, at 
Barium Springs, N. C., on a Saturday in February when 
the athletic schedule included a kaleidoscopic succes- 
sion of exciting events. Basket ball games, wrestling 
matches and boxing exhibitions, the participants in the 
latter ranging in age from six to ten years, followed 
each other in quick turn from 2:30 to 10:30 p. m. 

One of the basket ball games was between the Barium 
girls and a girls’ team from the high school of a neigh- 
boring city. A private Catholic boys’ school, an or- 
phanage in another section of the state, and two high 
schools were represented by the visiting “cage artists,” 

(Continued on page 5, column 1) 
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THE CASE WORK PROCESS IN CHILDREN’S 


INSTITUTIONS 
Mary S. Director 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Children 


(Now on leave of absence while serving as Research Secretary, Sec- 
tion IV, Committee A, White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection.) 


“To do without case work seems to us to be like a 
charitable hospital doing all the work it can, but not 
using any funds for diagnosis, to throw away the x-ray 
machine and blindly perform all the major operations 
that people think they need.” 


This, in the opinion of Mr. Joseph B. Johnston, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Presbyterian Orphans’ Home at 
Barium Springs, N. C., is the importance of case work 
to a children’s institution. It is certainly a new and 
interesting viewpoint. To discover in how far it is 
held by other progressive workers, the Child Welfare 
League of America’s Committee on New Movements ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to make inquiries. The six- 
teen members of this committee, from eleven states, 
represented the thought of workers in institutions, 
children’s bureaus doing intake work for institutions, a 
council of social agencies, and several state departments 
of welfare. 

All of these agreed unanimously that case work is ap- 
plicable to all children’s institutions. There was more 
difference of opinion concerning what the scope of an 
institution’s case work should be, although all agreed on 
the importance of trained service in the investigation 
of admission applications. By inference, there seemed 
to be also a similarity of opinion as to its importance in 
the follow-up of children who leave the institution, as 
well as in the keeping up of family contacts while the 
children are away from their own people. 

Should the case worker also be responsible for work 
with the children inside the institution? Should that 
case worker do “placing out’? 

The committee members reached no unanimity of 
opinion on these questions. Inquiries from a larger 
number of people might bring further interesting com- 
ments. However, it may be well to assume that “cir- 
cumstances alter cases” and that consideration of indi- 
vidual situations and communities is the only safe 
answer. 

The most interesting discussion arose from the query, 
“Should every institution have its own case worker, or 
is its social work better done through a cooperating 
agency?” 

The fact that a community organization is usually 
better equipped to carry on family rehabilitation look- 
ing towards the return of children to their own homes 
and to provide specialized service in the field of foster 
home placements, seemed to be the chief arguments 
in favor of an institution’s calling on another agency 
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for its case work. Other reasons advanced in support 
of the central bureau as a case working agency were 
that such a bureau makes possible more training and 
results in a higher type of workers and that centralized | 
supervision of workers usually brings about a higher | 
quality of case work. It was also stated that under 
such a plan there is less danger of an institution’s stop. | 
ping the placing-out service and other field work be. | 
cause it fears a reduction of population. Some felt, too, } 
that there was likely to be more continuity of service, | i 
with no break due to sick leaves, vacations, resigna- | 
tions, and that a more adequate budget for field work § 
is usually available if funds for such service do not have | 
to be included with the needs of the institution proper, 
The reasons given why children’s homes should em- 
ploy their own field workers were more numerous, | 
not more potent, than those advocated by the other | 
group. It was generally agreed by the advocates of | 
this method that the case worker with institutional } 
children finds it advantageous to know intimately the 
assets of the institution. She should be acquainted § : 
with the qualities of the housemothers and the chil- | 
dren’s reactions to their environment in order to inter- | 
pret the child at the various points of contact with in- 
stitutional life, and to interpret an institution’s program | 
and its field service to children, to the institution’s con- | 
stituents. Then, too, it was said that such a worker can | 
do educational work in an institution by helping cottage | 
mothers to carry out treatment for individual children, | 
can make adjustments of children and plans for their | 
after care and earlier return to their own families, if } 
possible, and thereby educate the public to see other | 
ways of care than the institutional program. It was | 
also pointed out that a social worker employed by an} : 
institution can better carry out the policies of the} 
Board, and that an Admissions Committee feels a| / 
greater confidence in the recommendations of its own| i 
worker than in plans suggested by an independent 
agency. i 
Further arguments against the central bureau as a} 
case working agency were that most agencies in a com- ' 
munity are overloaded and can do no more than they : 
are now doing; that an agency’s workers lose contact | 
with the child while he is in an institution, and that the } 
institution’s workers feel the lack because their chil-} 
dren must be turned over to another agency for after 
care; that the case worker is not an integral part of an} 
institution and therefore the Board of such an institu-| 
tion does not become familiar with case work problems} | 
and processes. Unless a local agency can assign one} 
worker to be an institution’s special representativey 
there will frequently be too wide divergence of purpose), 
and interest to allow the maximum benefit intended. 
The Committee did not try to decide these questions. 
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Here, again, either wider inquiries should be made, or 
we should accept the condition that since all agree that 
case work is essential, the best method of securing it 
should be determined by local conditions. 


MID-WEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE NEWS 
Reported by Jacos Keprcs 


The prediction made in the February League Bulle- 
tin as to the attendance at the Mid-West Regional 
Conference held at Chicago on March 7th and 8th, was 
realized in spite of keen competition from the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and Parent Education, 
which held an unusually interesting and stimulating 
three-day conference including the 7th and 8th; from 


} the conference held by the American Legion at the 


same time; and a special conference on the aged under 
the auspices of the School of Social Service Administra- 
tion of the University of Chicago, during the same week- 
end. The attendance from outside of Chicago was 
particularly encouraging and representative of child 
welfare interests of the Middle West. The program 
prepared under the chairmanship of Mr. Harrison A. 
Dobbs, of the University of Chicago, was very well 
balanced. The limited space available prevents refer- 
ence to all of the speakers. This report will touch only 
the high spots. 

Dr. Augusta Bronner’s discussion of “Some Emo- 
tional Problems of Children,” emphasized the following 
characteristics peculiar to adolescence: instability in 
interests, actions, and emotions; rebellion; desire for 
new experiences; the ego-growth; fantasy and day- 
dreaming; awakening of sex impulses. She commented 
on Miss Margaret Mead’s findings of “Coming of Age 
in Samoa,”’ and raised doubt in the minds of her hearers 
as to Miss Mead’s conclusions, when she suggested that 
a psychiatrist might see life in Samoa in a different 
light than an anthropologist. 

Dr. Carstens as usual was stimulating and challeng- 
ing in his talk on “The Year and Its Child Welfare 
Activities.” He stressed the need for more adequate 
service and material relief to families through reason- 
able mothers’ aid provisions and other measures. He 
pointed out how spotty and incomplete is the aid to 
families program throughout the U. S., and how empty 
it was to speak of a good child welfare program without 
much more and better attention to the family than it 
now receives. He held up the county unit with state 
supervision as the best type of organization in a welfare 
program at present and in the near future, but con- 
demned the complacent and inactive county which does 
not budge and makes no attempt to meet new situations. 


To such county systems he referred sarcastically as 
“frozen.” 


Wilfred S. Reynolds, in his address on “The State 
and the Child,” propounded some fundamental prin- 
ciples which would bear extensive reporting but for 
which there is insufficient space and the reader is re- 
ferred to Mr. Reynolds’ writings and papers, which 
will be found scattered in the National Conference 
Proceedings and periodicals. 

“A Survey of Social Work in Public Schools, etc.,” 
proved to be a most interesting session. Edward L. 
Stullken, an enthusiastic and enlightened school prin- 
cipal, in sympathy with the mental hygiene and social 
case work approach, gave a survey of social work and 
child guidance activities and experiments in connection 
with schools in the main centers of population through- 
out the country. He gave a somewhat detailed account 
of the Montefiore School of Chicago of which he is the 
principal. This school was organized about a year ago 
for boys who cannot fit into the regular school or who 
have difficulties about attendance. The school serves 
about half the area of Chicago and enrolled during the 
school year a total of 435 boys, largely between the ages 
of 12 and 17. Mr. Stullken classified his population 
into four groups of problems, namely, mental, social, 
health and special disability in school subjects. The 
school operates as a day school, five days a week and 
twelve months of the year. The classes per teacher 
average 22 children. The school has attached to its 
staff four visiting teachers and has a special classroom 
for the most difficult and behavior problem children. 
Mr. Stullken pointed out that there has been a material 
drop in the commitments of boys to the Parental School 
since the organization of the Montefiore School. 

Miss Augusta B. Jameson and Miss Frances Dummer 
who followed Mr. Stullken, were rather optimistic and 
naive in citing cases of children presenting serious prob- 
lems at school and at home, that were cured almost 
over-night by the magic wand of a mental hygiene ap- 
proach. 

The writer was not able to attend the round-tables 
and the luncheon session on “The Local Community 
and the Care of the Child,” but according to reports 
received from those in attendance at these meetings 
there was a great deal of value in all of them. 


NEWS FROM THE BIRMINGHAM 
CONFERENCE 
Reported by Rutu ScaNDRETT 
The Southern Regional Conference of the Child 
Welfare League of America met in Birmingham, Feb- 
ruary 28 and March 1. Mrs. W. L. Murdoch, of Bir- 
mingham, who for many years has been closely asso- 
ciated with child welfare work in Alabama, presided at 
the opening session. Mr. Carstens spoke of the pressing 
child welfare needs of 1930 which he listed as follows: 
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(1) the revaluation and preservation of the family home 
for the needy child and preferably his own home; (2) 
making careful plans for the difficult, early delinquent 
and backward children, usually crowded aside by chil- 
dren’s agencies; (3) application of children’s case work 
methods to institutions; (4) public service to children 
by means of a coordinated system of state and local 
units; (5) development of parental responsibility for 
care, protection and maintenance of children at home, 
of children deprived of their parental care by divorce, 
and of children of unmarried parents; (6) a plan for 
dependent colored children that will not be merely imi- 
tative; (7) finding and training men and women for 
social work for children. 

Representatives from several state departments dis- 
cussed the place of the state, county and private agency 
in the care of dependent children. Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, 
Director of the Alabama Child Welfare Department, 
stressed the place of the county as the logical division 
in Alabama through which children’s needs may be met 
and told of the ways in which such a division functions 
locally in a complementary program of the school, the 
health unit, and the child welfare unit. The function 
of the state department in such an organization is to 
render certain definite services to the county units, to 
make possible an exchange of information and service, 
and to unite the county units in a state-wide child 
welfare program. Miss Louisa FitzSimons, of the 
Georgia State Department of Public Welfare, and 
William C. Headrick, of the Tennessee Department of 
Institutions, told of the greatest needs in their states. 
Miss Susan Gillean, Executive Secretary of the New 
Orleans Children’s Bureau, told briefly of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid bill to be introduced at the next session of 
the Louisiana legislature. This bill will set up an ad- 
ministrative system around which Louisiana hopes to 
build up other child welfare administrative functions. 
A resolution endorsing the bill and expressing best 
wishes for its success was adopted by the Conference 
and forwarded to the Louisiana members of the Child 
Welfare League of America. 

- At luncheon, John L. Sutton, Superintendent of the 


Mississippi Children’s Home Society, spoke on financing illustratec 
children’s work. I health, ed 
One of the most stimulating sessions of the Confer. } than the y 


ence was the one dealing with institutions. Joseph B. | program | 
Johnston, General Manager of the Presbyterian Or. § and child 
phans’ Home, Barium Springs, N. C., took up possible ” all of her 
contacts between communities and institutions and} Attenti 
carefully weighed certain advantages against certain § ctate to | 


disadvantages. He emphasized the need of providing § of the W 


as many normal contacts as possible, but faced the § Protectio 
difficulties involved. He analyzed efforts which had § vestigatic 
been made in his own institution, trying to account for the conf 


their failures or successes. The Boy Scouts, for in- § which sh 
stance, had not been successful. Mr. Johnston thought tions whi 
this was chiefly due to the fact that the organization is } At the 
primarily designed to provide group life for boys com- | Superinte 
ing from individual homes and to the fact that the ciety, spc 
summer camp appeals to such boys. Children in an Children. 
orphanage have no need of an organization providing {Florida ii 
for group experience and when given a choice between Bmore or | 
camp and visiting in a home all of the boys chose the {the indef 
latter. Competitive athletics, in Mr. Johnston’s opin- 


Society : 
ion, provide the most effective method by which nor- Bhave bee 
mal, healthy contacts may be achieved. On the athletic fhe also p 
field children meet on terms of equality. quately 


Changing trends in institutions were reviewed by Mtouched. 
Dr. A. T. Jamison, Superintendent of Connie Maxwell Baware of 
Orphanage, Greenwood, S. C. He first took up the Bywell as t! 
changing place of institutions, the fact that they are 
receiving more attention as social agencies than for- 
merly. Then he spoke of the changing trends in the ser- 
vices of institutions. Years ago intake was a simple 
problem determined by the amount of space available §Barium 
at the institution on a given date. Now it is determined sportsm: 
on the basis of whether it is the best plan for the child. § The vy 
More individual attention is given to children who are ithe boys 
accepted and there is continual alertness as to whether fin part 
or not the institution is meeting the needs of each par- through 
ticular child. More attention is given to securing more for mut 
competent cottage mothers. There is a friendlier atti- cn ( 


tude between the children and the adults within the } On th 
institution. Recurrent analyses of the communities teams vy 
are being made to ascertain whether or not the institu- senior b 
tion is needed. Again and again Dr. Jamison referred to \ oseph I 
the necessity and value of case work to the institution. fable to ; 

The Conference had for dinner guests on the evening fcumstan 
of February 28th, Dr. H. E. Barnard, Director of the eating a 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- i) 


tion, and the Honorable Bibb Graves, Governor of iehildren 
Alabama. Governor Graves spoke on Alabama’s rec- ithe rec: 
ognition of her duty to her children. Alabama’s recent jBafeguat 
industrial development and her recognition of her Ikritical | 
material resources, he said, has been paralleled by her ftion on 


recognition of her human resources. This is strikingly Petiring 


| 
| 


ancing | 
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illustrated by the fact that the last appropriation for 


§ health, education and protection was 333 per cent larger 


Conf er- 


eph B, | 


an Or. | 
ossible | 
ns and § 
certain | 
oviding | 
ed the 
ch had | 
unt for | 
for in- | 
hought | 
ation is | 


than the previous appropriation. Through a coordinated 
program of the state departments of education, health 
§ and child welfare Alabama is attempting to provide for 


all of her children. 


é Attention was transferred from the county and the 
state to the nation as Dr. Barnard outlined the work 
7 the White House Conference on Child Health and 
} Protection. He told of the volume of study and in- 
vestigation which is now in process of preparation for 
jj the conference and spoke of the tremendous value 
which should derive from the information and evalua- 

tions which will be gathered up in the conference. 
At the last session of the Conference Marcus C. Fagg, 


7S com- Superintendent of the Florida Children’s Home So- 
hat the ciety, spoke on the subject, “Two Decades of Service to 
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\Children.” The picture he gave of the conditions in 
Florida in 1910 could doubtless have been reproduced, 
more or less, in any of the states represented. Due to 
the indefatigable efforts of the Florida Children’s Home 
Society and allied groups many of these conditions 
have been remedied. As Mr. Fagg told of the changes 
he also pointed out needs which have as yet been inade- 
quately met and needs which have scarcely been 
itouched. This last session again made the Conference 
aware of the distance which remains to be traversed as 
well as that which has been covered. 


| INSTITUTION NEWS 
(Continued) 


SBarium Springs took its victories and defeats in a 
Ssportsmanlike manner. 

| The wholesome comradeship which prevails among 
jthe boys and girls at the orphanage is undoubtedly due 
in part to the outlet which the athletic program 
throughout the year provides for the play instinct and 
for mutual participation in events which break the 
routine of the institution. 


On the day of our visit the members of the visiting 
jteams were supper guests and were seated at the 
— boys’ and girls’ table. The superintendent, Mr. 
Joseph B. Johnston, also sat at this table. Any one still 
bble to recall how she felt—at sixteen—under like cir- 


cumstances could imagine the flutterings resulting from 
jeating a meal with the visiting heroes. 
We like the ban at Barium Springs against depriving 
ichildren of the privilege of playing with their teams on 
he recommendation of cottage mothers. This is a 
ikafeguard against crippling the athletic program at a 
ritical moment. No cottage mother in a fit of irrita- 


d by her ftion on some dark blue Monday can punish a child by 


trikingly | betiring him to the sidelines. 


If he merits punishment 


she has to use her imagination sufficiently to decide 
upon some form of reprisal which has a more direct 
connection with his offense. 

Miss Steele, the social worker of the institution, is at 
present on leave of absence, having received a fellowship 
from the New York School of Social Work. She will 
complete her year’s work at the School in June. Miss 
Portia Mengert, Executive Secretary. of the Toledo 
Children’s Bureau, is serving as “guest” social worker 
during Miss Steele’s absence. 


An old institution with a distinctly modern program 
is the Colored Orphan Asylum of New York City. The 
ninety-third annual report of this organization is an 
attractive publication, containing data which are val- 
uable for any one interested in service for dependent 
children. 

There are few organizations with so complete a pro- 
gram of medical and dental service. The number of 
dental examinations, cleanings, extractions, fillings and 
treatments reported is much larger than an organiza- 
tion of this size usually provides. The exact accounting 
of medical and hospital service is also extraordinary. 
The large number of physical examinations, and the 
extensive use of laboratory tests and inoculations, and 
especially the precautions taken in cases where children 
are placed in family homes, conform to the best stan- 
dards of service for dependent children. ’ 

Certain historical statements within the report re- 
flect a constant improvement in social policies. Of the 
525 children under care at the end of the last fiscal year, 
244 were in residence at the institution at Riverdale, 
N. Y., and 281 were receiving care in family boarding 
homes. In contrast to this extensive use of boarding 
homes in 1929 is the fact that in 1920 only 12 children 
were receiving this type of care. This large increase in 
the use of family boarding homes by the Colored Or- 
phan Asylum has been a pleasant surprise to many 
social workers in New York, because of the supposed 
difficulties of finding suitable boarding homes in those 
overcrowded sections of the metropolitan area where 
Negroes live. 

In addition to the 525 children living in the institu- 
tion or in family boarding homes, there were 56 chil- 
dren under supervision in the organization’s after care 
department. These included children in wage homes, 
free homes, free homes pending adoption, and in the 
homes of relatives. The development of this service is 
typical of refinements which may be found in the pro- 
gram of this unusual institution. 


Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
Indianapolis, March 28-29, 1930 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT—BUT 


This is Anne’s first year in school. She and her 
mother and a friend of her mother’s were having 
afternoon tea in a public tea room and Anne’s mother, 
in a high-pitched voice, was telling her friend that 
Anne’s teacher had said few children in the first grade 
ever got A and that the C+ which Anne had achieved 
was practically the same as B+. “The teacher says,” 
Anne’s mother announced, “that Anne is not stupid or 
dull but is just an average pupil.” 

“Mother, what is average?”’ Anne asked. 

“Oh, it means you are just like every one else,” 
replied the mother. 

Then she went on explaining to her friend how Anne 
could read well as home but apparently at school she 
didn’t “keep her mind on it.” “And,” continued the 
mother, “when I try to make Anne look at her book at 
home when the radio is going, she just fusses around.” 

Anne set the cup of chocolate from which she had 
been drinking firmly down on the table before her. 
Then, looking at her mother intently, she remarked, 
“Oh, mother, quit talking about it all the time. You 
make my head ache,” to which the mother replied, 
“Well, I guess if you would use your head a little more 
it wouldn’t ache when I talk.” 
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Eleanor is ten. The public schools in the city where 
Eleanor lives opened on the day after New Year which 
was wet and foggy. 

The child started to school just as the young woman 
who lives next door came along on her way to work. 
Eleanor seemed unusually downcast and after walking 
with her neighbor a short distance said, “Oh, Miss 
Hannah, this is going to be a terrible day.” 

“Oh, no it isn’t Eleanor. I believe the sun will come 
out before noon,” her companion replied. 

“T didn’t mean just about the weather,” Eleanor re- 
marked gloomily. “It’s the teachers! When we go 
back to school after vacation they are awful to us chil- 
dren until they get settled down again. And it is such 
a bad day I know they will be worse than ever but I 
s’pose we will just have to stand it.” They did. 


The kindergarten class had just been dismissed. The 
principal of the building looked up as Jane, who is four 
going on five, walked into her office. 

Jane had already gained a reputation for being a non- 
conformist at kindergarten although the school term 
had but recently begun. The principal, therefore, had 
considerable interest in receiving Jane’s attention. 

After exchanging polite greetings, Jane went right to 
the point of her business with the principal. 

“I don’t like your school,” said Jane. 


“That is interesting. Why do you not like it?” the I 
principal queried. Institut 
“T know all those things. And she (the teacher) tion of da 


won’t let me spell!” ® short artic 
The principal asked Jane to give her another chance, of “The A 
If Jane would come back in the morning, she said, she? f{ome for 
would try to find a school for Jane which would be more) milk is su 
pleasing. and becau 
The next day Jane arrived promptly. She spent a fas nique of d 
cinating morning doing all sorts of new things and plays) ithan it u 
ing with some “ pretty games” she had never seen before; indicate tl 
On the basis of the morning’s entertainment thet tioned. 
principal introduced Jane to a new school which had 14 “An eff 
on the door. (Jane could read the sign all by herself) of dairying 
For a few hours each morning a happy little girl whd has been 
knew what she wanted is so busy satisfying her thirst fol handle mi 
knowledge in 1A that she has no time to be naughty} calves, juc 


of cattle, a 
CHILD WELFARE NEWS “Tt is b 
Personnel of members of the Child Welfare League off for teachi1 
America has been drawn upon in generous measure fol of 75 dair. 
service to the various committees of Section IV of the in every re 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection§§ serving, a 
Miss Emma O. Lundberg, of the League’s staff house; an 
has been released to serve as Research Director tqg dairyman. 
Mr. Carstens, chairman of the Section. Miss Rhod@ “We he 
Kaufman served Committee A, of which Mrs. Katg herein, wi 
Burr Johnson, of the State Board of Charities and Publ vantage, t 
lic Welfare of North Carolina, is chairman, as Researcl fundamen 
Director for several months. Because of her health shy 
has been succeeded by Miss Mary S. Labaree, who wat : 
released for a temporary period to do this work by thi 
Bureau of Children, Department of Welfare of Pennt 


sylvania. Committee C-1 has Mr. Homer Folks, o -Pady wisl 
the State Charities Aid Association of New York, as it’ | rt ail 
chairman, and Mr. J. Prentice Murphy, of the Chil B the <a 
dren’s Bureau of Philadelphia, as its vice-chairmant lish ge 
Miss Katherine F. Lenroot is acting as Research Dig” the 
rector to Committee C-2. — w York 
Many other persons connected with the various mem/ i 
bers of the League are included in the seven hundred on MEN’ 
more members of the committees and sub- committal 
Several reductions in mortality rates, as computed by The Co 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, are reported } ber of sch 
in a recent issue of the News Summary by the U. s hygiene w 
Children’s Bureau. The tuberculosis death rate in the Economic: 
United States and Canada for 1929 per 100,000 policy given in p 
holders was 85.6 as compared to 90.6 for 1928. Fog and oppor 


diphtheria the decrease was from 9.5 to 8.5 (in 1911 tha vision will 
rate for diphtheria was 27.3). For the four principi the child 
communicable diseases of childhood—measles, scarlég Must be o 
fever, whooping cough and diphtheria—the decreas 
was from 19 in 1928 to 16.3 in 1929. 


certificate 
some form 
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thell IMPROVING THE MILK SUPPLY 
Institution executives who are interested in the opera- 
»acher)§ tion of dairies will secure considerable help from eight 


' short articles on dairying contained in the January issue 
chance,§ of “The Advance,” a periodical published by the State 
id, she? fJome for Boys, Jamesburg, New Jersey. Because 
e mor ¥ milk is such an important item in the diet of children 
§ and because it is so easily spoiled and wasted, the tech- 


ta fas! nique of dairying deserves much more critical attention 
d play# than it usually receives. The following paragraphs 


before indicate the scope of the eight short articles above men- 
nt tha | tioned. 

had 14 “An effort has been made to present the main facts 
erself) of dairying in an interesting and orderly way. Emphasis 
irl whd§ has been placed on cleanliness, how to milk, how to 
Lirst foy handle milk, how and what to feed cattle, how to raise 
iughty# calves, judge cows, how to recognize and treat diseases 
of cattle, and to know what bacteria are and do. 

“Tt is believed that our facilities at the State Home 
ague of for teaching dairying are unexcelled. We have a herd 
ure for of 75 dairy cattle; two new dairy barns, very modern 

of the in every respect; the latest equipment for making, pre- 

tectionia serving, and feeding silage, hay, and grains; a new milk 
3 staffy house; an excellent creamery; and an able experienced 
ctor dairyman. 
Rhod@ “We hope that this brief course of study, outlined 
;. Katél herein, will help the dairyman to utilize, to best ad- 
id Publ vantage, these rare facilities, in teaching the boys the 
esearchs fundamentals of good dairying and clean living.” 


Ith sh 
rho wai 
th CORRECTION 
Penni We wish to correct a mistake made in the February 
olks, “ 
conte BULLETIN in the price quoted on “Training Schools for 


e Chil : | Delinquent Girls,” by Margaret Reeves. The price of 
® the book is $3.50. It may be secured from the pub- 
® lisher, the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d Street, 


York, N. Y. 
is mem- 
dred MENTAL HYGIENE SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
mittees 4 LONDON 
q 
uted by The Commonwealth Fund is offering a limited num- 


eportedy ber of scholarships for the course of training in mental 
e U. S| | hygiene work being organized at the London School of 
e in the Economics and Political Science. Lectures will be 
D policy given in psychiatry, psychology, and social case work, 
8. Fog and opportunity for practical work under skilled super- 
911 tha Vision will be offered at hospitals and clinics, especially 
rincipéy the child guidance clinics. Applicants for the course 
- scarl Must be over 25 years of age, must have social science 
lecreat Certificates from a university, and be experienced in 
some form of social work. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS DITCHED BY MAGAZINE 
SALES CREWS 


Girls only 15 and 16 years old have been left stranded 
in cities far from their homes by the managers of maga- 
zine sales crews. In a preliminary review of the prob- 
lem, the National Association of Travelers Aid Socie- 
ties secured questionnaire replies from 33 member socie- 
ties showing 112 cases wherein Travelers Aid assistance 
had been given girls and boys stranded while touring 
with sales crews. The recruiting of these crews has led 
to a great deal of newspaper advertising for young 
women and young men from 18 to 24 years, often with 
considerable emphasis upon extensive travel and the 
guarantee of travel expense. 

In connection with its study of the problems presented 
by such practices the National Association of Travelers 
Aid Societies, 25 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., 
desires information from social agencies in all parts of 
the United States. If in your community girls or young 
men who have been employed on traveling magazine 
sales crews to solicit magazine subscriptions have be- 
come stranded your efforts will be appreciated if you 
report all such cases known to you within the first six 
months of 1930, to the above address. In reporting on 
such cases the following facts should be submitted: (1) 
name and age of client; (2) brief summary of circum- 
stances of case, including final disposition; (3) name of 
company by whom client was employed. 


ENCLOSURES 
(Sent to members only) 


ANNUAL REporT OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 
TO THE Boarp or Manacers, Methodist Orphans’ 
Home Association, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Cotrace Motrner—Her Puiace Anp Impor- 
TANCE. By R. F. Hough, Superintendent, Baptist 
Orphanage of Virginia. A pamphlet issued as Bulletin 
No. 1 by the Southern Baptist Social Service Associa- 
tion. 


An analysis, by states, of child labor laws and other 
information has been prepared by the Department of 
Research of the National Child Labor Committee. 
The data for a few states or any one state may be se- 
cured free of charge. A charge of twenty-five cents is 
made for the pamphlet containing the loose leaf sheets 
for all of the states and the District of Columbia. This 
is entitled, Child Labor Laws and Child Labor Facts, 
published by the National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


National Conference of Social Work, 
Boston, June 8-14, 1930. 


| 
j 
| 
| 
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INTER-CITY CONFERENCE ON 
ILLEGITIMACY 


BULLETIN 


President: Miss Marry L. Brarttis, Providence, R. I. 
Vice-President: Miss Maup Mortock, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary: Miss Marcuerite Boyr.an, Hartford, Conn. 
Treasurer: Lon W. Frost, Detroit, Mich. 


A PATERNITY STUDY MADE IN BOSTON 


E.izaBETH Morrison 
General Secretary, Cambridge Welfare Union 


At the request of Dr. Mangold, President of the 
Inter-City Conference on Illegitimacy for 1928-1929, 
the Boston Conference on Illegitimacy attempted to 
make a study concerning the adjudication of paternity 
and the amount of financial responsibility borne by the 
fathers of illegitimate children. The agencies repre- 
sented in the membership of the Conference were asked 
to participate and these organizations included mater- 
nity homes, hospitals, children’s and family societies, 
probation offices, and a department of public welfare. 
It was proposed to cover a two-year period from Sep- 
tember, 1926 to September, 1928. The case load was so 
‘much heavier in some organizations than in others, 
however, that owing to pressure of work everywhere no 
society was asked to answer more than 50 question- 
naires, beginning with September, 1928, and taking the 
cases received in the period immediately prior to that 
time. Twenty-one agencies participated, one sending 
more than 50 of the 565 questionnaires studied. 

The following analysis of the questionnaires was 
made by Miss Mary Byers Smith, of Andover, Mass. 


Total number of cases studied................64. 565 
Number of cases in which paternity was adjudicated. ...... 182 
bar “in which no legal action was taken........ 344 
Number of cases in which paternity was determined beyond 
reasonable doubt, but not legally established. ........ 191 
(a) Voluntary admission to worker—no court action.... 44 
(b) Signed 35 
Age of child at time of marriage: 
10 
5 
9 
(d) Payment of hospital or other expenses............ 70 
Reasons why paternity was not established; total cases... .. 398 
(a) Non-cooperation of 108 
44 
(f) Danger of injustice to innocent persons............ 3 


(g) Non-cooperation of officials 
(h) Other reasons: 
Child otherwise provided for, usually by adoption.. 20 


Man out of state or country. .......5s00seesece 9 


+ 


Of the 565 cases paternity was adjudicated by Courth 
action in less than one-third, the mother initiating the 
action in 98, private social agencies in 51, and menial 
of the mother’s family in 23 cases. Paternity wil 
acknowledged by voluntary admissions in 44 cases ang 
by signed acknowledgment in 35 others. The marriag 
of the mother to the alleged father in 42 cases was pref 
sumptive evidence of paternity. Thus paternity wai 
established either by adjudication of court or by volung 
tary or presumptive acknowledgment in 63% of th 
cases studied. 

There were various reasons why paternity was no 
established in 37% of the cases. In 100 cases, the ma 
could not be located; non-cooperation of the mothe 
was the reason assigned in 108 cases; promiscuity 0 
mother in 44 cases, insufficient evidence in 44 cases. 

In those cases where prosecution or agreement out 0 
court was successful in providing some financial settle 
ment, 12.4% (23 cases) ranging from $50 to $1,000 wer 
for lump sums and 52.8% (139 cases) were weekly 
orders from $1.50 to $12, the majority being betwee 
$3 and $5. In 112 cases confinement expenses were paidj 
varying from $50 to over $150. Burial expenses wer 
paid in 20 cases. The total number of mothers receiving 
any financial assistance was 257, and those receiving 
none were 308. 

It is not the feeling of the Boston Conference of 
Illegitimacy that these figures have any particula 
significance, for they are the result of a study made af 
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the busiest season of the year for most of the agencies™™ 


there was wide range of interpretation in spite of care in 
trying to make the questionnaire clear, and the perio 

of time covered was not uniform. It is, however, evi 
dent that the study indicates trends in procedure in de- 
termining paternity and the general result of efforts tom 
secure financial support from putative fathers. It also 
raises questions—practical and ethical—which is per- 
haps the best result of any study. 


The Annual Luncheon Meeting of the Inter-Cityj 
Conference on Illegitimacy will be held in Boston, om 


Tuesday, June 10, at one o'clock, at the Y.W.C.AS 
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Mr. William Hodson, of the Welfare Council of New 
York City, will speak on “Social Legislation on Ilegiti 
macy.” Dr. Ellen C. Potter, State Home for Girls 
Trenton, New Jersey, will give a report of the Special 
Committee of the National Prison Association dealing 
with “The Problems of Infant Children Born to In 
mates of Correctional Institutions.” 
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